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SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN MAKING LAWS 


By Rovert M. Yerkes, Yale University. 


A Psychologist Comments 
on Law-Making 


How would a scientist proceed if he 
were asked to draft a new law? What 
steps would need to be taken if the 
methods of scientific research were ap- 
plied to problems of law-making? Pro- 
fessor Yerkes is one of the leading psy- 
chologists of the country, and has pre- 
pared an answer to these questions at 
the special request of GOVERN- 
MENT. The author has been Chairman 
of the Research Information Service of 
the National Research Council for five 
years, and is now Professor of Psycho- 
biology in the Institute of Human Re- 
lations at Yale University as well as 
being Editor of the Journal of Com- 
parative Psychology. The style of Pro- 
fessor Yerkes is different from that 
found in smoke-laden legislative halls, 
but the legislators who take their tasks 
seriously will find much to think about 
in the neat few pages. 


No professional person faces more 
complex or more baffling problems than 
the legislator, whether he be politician 
or statesman. Unfortunately the art 
of government as yet lacks adequate 
supporting science from which it may 
borrow facts, principles, and_ tech- 
niques. The chief contentions of this 
article rest on the conviction that each 
profession, by taking thought seriously, 
should be able to derive benefit from 
the methodological developments and 
the accumulated knowledge and wis- 
dom of all, even as is true of us indi- 
vidually; and that governmental mech- 
anisms and procedures are immensely 
and indefinitely improvable. 


The primary objective of legislation. 


is effective regulation of human be- 


havior in the interest of social wel- 
fare and progress. Government, then, 
may be constructively and propheti- 
cally, not historically, defined as that 
branch of human engineering which by 
manipulation of social behavior and its 
conditions and the establishment and 
control of varied social conventions 
and institutions, strives to constitute 
certain types of social organization 
and to regulate their lives. 

Prevalent skepticism about the ade- 
quacy of training in the law, as a prep- 
aration for constructive governmental 
activity, appears to be justified by the 
nature of the legislator’s task. Surely 
technical skill, inventiveness, insight, 
and foresight in matters governmental, 
demand, in addition to working know]l- 
edge of the principles of jurisprudence, 
training and practical experience in 
the science of man as a biological ob- 
ject, as a thinker and innovator, as a 
social unit and reactor. Directly in 
point are the disciplines of general biol- 
ogy, anthropology, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, economics. If he is to be creative 
in his field of endeavor or even pre- 
eminently successful in routine, the leg- 
islator must have an unusual breadth 
of interest and training. The history 
of mankind and of human relations, of 
civilizations and of governments, of 
education, science, and art, should con- 
stitute a large part of his intellectual 
working capital. This is a common- 
place. But not so the contention that 
the spirit, principles of method, and 
many of the techniques of scientific in- 
quiry should prove at least as valuable 
to him who seeks to improve, while he 
practices, the art of government, as can 
learning in jurisprudence or intimate 
familiarity with the particular legis- 
lative code of his commonwealth or na- 
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tion-state. Among other things, this 
article is an earnest plea for more sus- 
tained, intelligent attention to training 
for governmental service. 

In the succeeding paragraphs at- 
tempt will be made to indicate not only 
the necessity for breadth of knowledge 
and mastery of methods in legislative 
work, but as well the common appli- 
cability and value of certain well- 
established principles of scientific pro- 
cedure. For illustrative purposes, gen- 
eral reference may be made to such in- 
tricate governmental problems, as yet 
imperfectly solved, as the regulation of 
the use of motor vehicles or of alcoholic 
beverages; the control of immigration, 
and the suppression of crime. As one 
who is devoted professionally to the 
study of phenomena of behavior, their 
conditions, relations, and laws, I beg to 
present for the consideration of the 
legislator the natural steps of a scien- 
tific investigator, were he under neces- 
sity to recommend governmental regu- 
lation of such important forms or as- 
pects of human behavior as have just 
been referred to. Simple listing of the 
essential steps will be followed by brief 
discussion of each. 

With variations in adaptation to cir- 
cumstances, the scientifically trained 
legislator, it may be predicted, would 
proceed in the following orderly, com- 
mon-sense way in accordance with fun- 
damental requirements of scientific re- 
search. There would be (a) prepara- 
tory careful factual study of the situa- 
tion for the discovery and definite 
formulation of problems; (b) critical 
examination of the problems, with in- 
tent to classify them as predominantly 
legislative, educational, or personal, 
such classifications serving as a tenta- 
tive approach to a decision concerning 
practicable methods of solution; (c) 
choice, adaptation, or invention of 
method or means of meeting the social 
requirement; that is, of achieving such 
regulation of human behavior as is de- 
sired; (d) experimental trial of 
method, if at all practicable, in order 
to test it thoroughly and to obtain re- 


liable measures of its value. In many 
instances trial would necessarily be 
made of several competing methods, 
such for example as legislation by 
positive instead of negative ruling, or 
educational treatment instead of legis- 
lative action, or again, the utilization 
of religious or moral sentiment or of 
public opinion; (e) systematic review 
of all findings in the light of the inves- 
tigator’s total knowledge of the prob- 
lematic situation, to be followed by 
such modification, supplementation, or 
other alteration of method or methods 
as are indicated; (f) tentative or pro- 
bational adoption of experimentally 
proved methods or means of social con- 
trol (rule or statute), preferably for a 
limited period and in a narrowly re- 
stricted area; (g) final study of results 
and formulation of regulatory proced- 
ures for general adoption. 

These several stages or steps in in- 
vestigative or regulatory procedure are 
not merely academic, conventions, for 
they are readily observable in “re- 
search,” “development,” and “produc- 
tion,” as practiced by industrial organ- 
izations. 

Let us consider more fully essential 
steps in the scientific attack on legisla- 
tive and other governmental problems. 
The logical first step toward regulation 
of any form of human behavior is to 
carefully assemble and study all per- 
tinent information. This, however, is 
merely the beginning of research. Yet 
as parents, teachers, employers, or leg- 
islators, we should be fortunate indeed 
could we instantly command by some 
magic of memory all available infor- 
mation and experience relative to a 
particular problem. Actually, when 
confronted with difficult human prob- 
lems, we commonly appeal to special- 
ists or other trained persons for advice 
and guidance. In the public service 
this may be difficult or impossible, for 
generally speaking, legislators lack 
satisfactory fact-finding, method-devis- 
ing, and evaluating research agencies. 
Even more serious is their lack of the 
habit of research. 
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The social situations created by mo- 
tor vehicles, alcoholic drinks, human 
migrations, asocial or anti-social ac- 
tions, have numerous aspects and im- 
plications which must be studied both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, from 
the individual as well as the social 
standpoint, if eminently satisfactory 
regulatory procedures are to be devised 
and effectively used. Familiarity with 
previous similar endeavors and their 
outcome may be extremely useful, but 
without knowledge of the principles of 
human action, and especially of the 
laws of social behavior, it would seem 
unreasonable to expect other than acci- 
dental progress in things govern- 
mental. Fact-finding is not a simple 
mechanical task, for although existing 
information often must be tabulated, 
analyzed, classified, interpreted, pre- 
paratory to its application, it usually 
requires also supplementation by orig- 
inal well-planned research, which can 
be conducted to advantage only by per- 
sons trained to objective accurate ob- 
servation and to reliable description. 
For such task the legislator too often 
is entirely unprepared, if, as commonly 
occurs, he is elected or appointed to of- 
fice irrespective of the relation of his 
natural ability, training, and experi- 
ence to the requirements of the posi- 
tion. 

Few persons who have experienced 
the discouraging difficulties in con- 
structive legislative effort will belittle 
the importance of pertinent research or 
of the systematic evaluation of facts 
and methods. Granted, then, that in- 
formation should precede legislation, 
what is the available machinery of gov- 
ernment for the satisfaction of this 
need? 

To say that there is no such machin- 
ery is misleading, because bureaus of 
information, of reference, of vital sta- 
tistics, of census, of special inquiry 
within departments and institutions, 
and a multiplicity of reports, constitute 
significant informational agencies and 
sources. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
for such special needs as are repre- 


sented by the automobile, alcohol, im- 
migration, and crime, adequate re- 
search provisions are lacking. For 
years municipalities, states, and more 
recently the Federal Government, have 
been accumulating factual materials 
for motor vehicle control. There has 
been endless duplication and much in- 
efliciency in planning. Certainly no in- 
dividual, and probably no _ public 
agency, at this moment possesses 
knowledge sufficient for the formula- 
tion of a really excellent regulatory 
code. The problems are on the one hand 
mechanical, on the other hand human; 
for both, systematic research is essen- 
tial and a nationally applicable code, 
such as is obviously desirable, will re- 
quire the cooperation of competent in- 
vestigators and ingenious engineers, as 
well as of legislators. 


To cite the “prohibition” situation 
seems needless in this connection, since 
it has come to be generally recognized 
that regulation of deep-seated human 
desires and habits must be shaped by 
adequate knowledge of the pertinent 
facts instead of according to preju- 
dices, preconceptions, or selfish inter- 
ests. 


Late in the last century there was 
created a special fact-finding commis- 
sion on problems of immigration. In 
the course of time it reported volumi- 
nously and illuminatingly. The report 
indicated circumstances, conditions, re- 
quirements, possibilities, affecting reg- 
ulation, which have proved invaluable 
to our federal legislators. 


For research on problems of-crime, 
its control or prevention, although sev- 
eral important public and _ private 
agencies today exist, there is no emi- 
nently satisfactory permanent gov- 
ernment mechanism, either federal or 
state. This statement is well-nigh un- 
believable. The situation reflects no 
less unfavorably, on our intelligence 
than on our common sense and social 
conscience. 


The above illustrations indicate fair- 
ly the unpreparedness of our nation- 
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state for the investigational solution of 
important problems. It is interesting, 
then, to note that when occasionally 
some adventuresome or unduly pro- 
gressive public official or administra- 
tion creates a special fact-finding or 
research organization, adverse criti- 
cism abounds. One can but wonder 
what the critics would do if confronted 
with the urgent needs for knowledge 
and wisdom which oppress the forward- 
looking, well-trained statesman-official. 
Probably almost any unbiased observer 
would admit that in the absence of 
usable permanent mechanisms for re- 
search and recommendation, the spe- 
cial committee, commission, board, or 
well-equipped individual, is at once the 
practicable and obviously convenient 
resource. It may seem superfluous to 
call attention to this shortcoming in 
our governmental organization; yet 
were the need of constructive research 
widely recognized among legislators or 
by the citizens of this country, undoubt- 
edly suitable provision would speedily 
be achieved. The question, how legis- 
lative or governmental research may 
best be provided for, may not be an- 
swered finaliy, but even suggestions 
may prove useful. 

The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion is a long step in the right direc- 
tion. It might readily be converted 
into a research agency, well-equipped 
and able to command, in emergency, 
the best special talent of the country. 
It could then cooperate in, and supple- 
ment the work of, special state bu- 
reaus. Although much may be said in 
favor of the privately endowed insti- 
tute for government research, it is 
probable that equally well-organized 
and well-manned federal or state 
agencies would be more speedily, fre- 
quently, and freely used by legislators. 
The National Academy of Sciences was 
created with the hope and intent that 
it should serve the. Federal Govern- 
ment as a research mechanism. Al- 
though undoubtedly the organization 
might readily be so modified as to func- 
tion in this way, it has not been done 


and rarely has the Government ap- 
pealed to it for aid in the solution of 
legislative or other scientific problems. 
Undoubtedly there is need of more and 
better constituted agencies for the 
study of problems of government. But 
of even greater importance is the selec- 
tion of legislators in accordance with 
professional qualifications, and their 
education to an appreciation of the re- 
sources which are at their command 
and of the necessity of using them for 
the development and improvement of 
governmental organization and proced- 
ure. 

Fact-finding should result in such 
definition of a problematic situation 
that its important features will stand 
forth clearly. Thus analysis should 
prepare the way for critical considera- 
tion of the nature of human and other 
problems. As is indicated above, ten- 
tatively at least the problems of a gov- 
ernmental situation may be thought of 
as primarily matters for legislation, 
for education, or for personal regula- 
tion. To attempt to regulate by legis- 
lation what should be achieved by edu- 
cation, by moral suasion, or by public 
opinion, may be a tragic mistake. Not 
a few governmental rules and statutes 
are harmful instead of beneficial, be- 
cause applied to what are primarily 
educational or personal problems. 
Then, too, dead-letter laws abound, and 
although they are not as harmful as 
laws which are unenforceable, in most 
instances they should be repealed. Un- 
doubtedly legal stock-taking and house- 
cleaning should be made the order of 
the day, along with the encouragement 
of originality and constructiveness in 
the study of problematic situations, in 
the devising of regulatory methods, and 
in the evaluation of their results. 

The word methodology, however re- 
pellent, has its inevitable place in gov- 
ernment. Legislators are seldom self- 
conscious in this respect. Ordinarily 
like the common run of mankind they 
act as if blissfully ignorant of the guid- 
ing principles of their profession. Nev- 
ertheless, from the constructive point 
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of view of scientific effort, ingenuity 
and wisdom in the discovery, choice, 
development, or invention of regulatory 
procedures are even more important 
conditions of progress than thorough- 
ness and accuracy of knowledge. To 
know all that is worth knowing about 
man and his use of motor vehicles or 
of alcohol, about hu- 
man migrations or 
crime, may be trans- 
ciently satisfying to 
the individual and 
impressive to the mul- 
titude, but it is futile 
from the standpoint 
of progress unless one 
knows also what may 
and should be done 
about it and_ how. 
Otherwise put, knowl- 
edge, although not 
necessarily synony- 
mous with power, by 
proper methodology 
should be convertible 
into power, or for the 
cases in point, into 
effective control of 
aspects of human be- 
havior. Never will 
government as an art 
keep step, much less 
compete, with the progressiveness of in- 
dividual and corporate industry or with 
the discoveries and inventions of sci- 
ence and engineering, until it develops 
its own theoretical and experimental 
principles and practices in methodol- 
ogy. To be sure it is not methodless, but 
it almost wholly lacks wisely conceived 
techniques of experimentation. To at- 
tempt to explain and exhibit methods 
of research in this connection would be 
wasteful indeed, for the intelligent 
legislator has abundant opportunity 
through agencies of scientific, engineer- 
ing, and industrial research, to dis- 
cover what is being accomplished in 
other fields by virtue of highly devel- 
oped methodologies and what might 
be done in jurisprudence and in gov- 
ernment. 


Photograph by Bachrach 


Knows Mice and Men 


Characteristic of scientific inquiry 
and its development of methods of re- 
search and regulation is the principle 
of experimental trial, with the result- 
ing acceptance, modification, or rejec- 
tion of a procedure. Instead of being 
satisfied with what he desires or pre- 
fers to use or with the result which he 
| expects, the investi- 
gator insistently 
seeks the perfect solu- 
tion of his problem or 
the method which 
most efficiently meets 
a given requirement. 
It is one thing to for- 
mulate a problem hy- 
pothetically or to de- 
vise an experimental 
method; it is quite 
another to assume 
from the first that for- 
mulation or method 
is an approximation 
to perfection. 

In matters legal 
and governmental it 
sometimes seems that 
the eax-cathedra atti- 
tude, willingness to 
get along with age- 
worn mechanisms or 
practices, and the ac- 
ceptance of human judgments or opin- 
ions when legally formulated as if nec- 
essarily true without limit of time, are 
largely responsible for relative unpro- 
gressiveness and social maladaptation. 
Save by long process of trial and grad- 
ual approximation to perfection, no 
individual, however wise, can hope to 
achieve an acceptable solution of any 
complex social problem. It would seem 
that the sooner we honestly, whole- 
heartedly, and broad-mindedly accept 
this fact and get into the habit of con- 
sidering each step in legislation, educa- 
tion, religious and moral training, as 
an approximation to the best currently 
attainable, the better for our social or- 
der and for the future of our civiliza- 
tion. Ideals are essential; so also are 


ideas concerning their realization. An 
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art without a technique more often 
turns out to be a prophecy than an actu- 
ality. Where does government stand? 

Intimately related to the idea of ex- 
perimental testing or trial of regula- 
tory procedures, and of their evaluation 
in the light of results, is the suggestion 
of a probationary period for legislative 
enactments. Especially in the absence 
of wise provision for the annihilation 
or modification of needless or harmful 
laws, it behooves statesmen to make as 
certain as possible that their measures 
are satisfactory before presenting them 
for general and unqualified acceptance. 
Perhaps it would have been wise had 
the Eighteenth Amendment been sub- 
jected to a probationary period. Cer- 
tainly the idea is applicable in many 
legislative situations. Not only the 
length of the trial period but also the 
geographic scope of application might 
well be limited in accordance with the 
nature of the problem and of the regu- 
latory method involved. Whereas a 
year might be abundantly sufficient for 
the evaluation of a motor vehicle code 
and a well-selected county, municipal 
area, or state a suitable territory for 


observation, attempts to regulate hu- 
man habit systems, as of drinking or 
eating, might demand observation over 
a much longer period and in a more ex- 
tended area. The essential points, how- 
ever, in probationary enactments are 
definite provision for systematic obser- 
vation of the working of a stated regu- 
latory procedure and an automatic re- 
view and reconsideration after a cer- 
tain period of trial and in the light of 
ample reliable information. Until a 
law or any other attempt at regulation 
of human behavior has been objectively 
evaluated in terms of social response, 
it stands merely as the opinion of an 
individual or group whose guesses con- 
cerning its social acceptability and val- 
ues may be worth little or much. By ex- 
perimental trial of proposed methods 
and by the utilization of probationary 
periods, followed by automatic examin- 
ation of all of the facts and reconsider- 
ation of the regulatory procedure, it 
should be possible for our legislators 
greatly to improve the efficiency, ac- 
ceptability, successfulness of their la- 
boriously wrought machinery of social 
control. 


GISTS 


Recent news items of especial interest to Legislators, compiled for State 
Government by The United States Daily.* 


ALABAMA: Governor Bibb Graves of 
Alabama has announced that he sees 
no need for calling an extra session 
of the State Legislature to provide 
for matching available Federal aid 
for roads, as he has already arranged 
for allocation of such funds avail- 
able up to the end of the fiscal year 
on June 30, 1931, and some $300,000 
of the appropriation for the vear fol- 
lowing. 2193:1. 

The immediate call of an extra 
session of the State legislature to 
consider an increase of two cents a 
gallon in the gasoline tax is urged in 


*Numbers refer to pages and columns of the current volume 
of The United States Daily. 


a resolution just received by the Ala- 
bama Highway Commission. 2166:3. 
FLoripaA: <A special committee of the 
Florida Educational Survey Com- 
mission will work on proposals for 
the modernization of Florida’s school 
code, and after submitting them to 
the Commission as a whole the new 
code will be drafted and submitted to 
the 1931 session of the Legislature, 
which convenes April 1. 2210:7. 

The Attorney General of Florida, 
Fred H. Davis, intends to ask the 
next State Legislature to amend the 
law in such manner as to allow 


liquidators of insolvent banks to sue 
without bond. 
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IKxansas: Use of the State Highways 


by “long trailer-trucks and over-sized 
vehicles” presents a serious question 
and the matter will be presented to 
the Kansas Legislature for action, 
according to Governor Clyde M. 
Reed. 2309:1. 


LovuIsIANA: A legislative program in- 


volving approximately $100,000,000 
to be expended for bridge and high- 
way construction, was adopted by a 
special session of the Louisiana Leg- 
islature which convened September 
16 and adjourned September 20. 


2267 :1. 


MaINeE: The latest revision of the laws 


of Maine is believed to be the most 
thorough, as well as the most expan- 
sive, ever made, according to L. 
Smith Dunnack, secretary of the spe- 
cial legislative committee which did 
the work. The new compilation is 
entitled “Revised Statutes of Maine 
—1930” and is now being printed and 
bound. The book is expected to be 
ready for distribution about the mid- 
dle of October. The statutes as there- 
in set forth were enacted at a special 
one-day session of the legislature, 
August 5, and become effective No- 
vember 10, 90 days after being signed 
by the Governor. 2177:1. 


Massacuwsetts: Establishment of the 


University of Massachusetts as a 
State college to provide entirely free 


education for residents of the Com- - 


monwealth is proposed in an initia- 
tive legislative petition which has 
been certified by Joseph E. Warner, 
Attorney General of Massachusetts. 
2198 :2. 

Under the provisions of a _ bill 
filed September 2 with the clerk of 
the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative Roland 
D. Sawyer, of Ware, there would be 
established in the State an automo- 
bile accident court of three judges 
to investigate all serious personal in- 
juries caused by motor vehicle oper- 
ators. 2082 :6. 


Criminal statistics are now being 


compiled by the State Government 
with a completeness not hitherto pos- 
sible, according to a statement re- 
cently issued by the Massachusetts 
Board of Probation. 2088 :5. 


Characterizing the proposed in- 
crease in compulsory automobile 
liability insurance rates as “exorbi- 
tant,” a member of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, 
Martin Hays, of Boston, has re- 
quested Governor Frank G. Allen of 
Massachusetts to call a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature “to deal with 
this problem immediately” and in the 
meantime to suspend the proposed 
new rates. The Governor issued a 
statement declaring that the law re- 
quires the rates to be established by 
September 15 for the following year, 
and that it is now too late to convene 
a special session of the Legislature 
and have remedial legislation passed 
regarding the 1931 rates. 2058:1; 
2082 :7. 


Montana: Governor J. E. Erickson of 


Montana has declined to call a spe- 
cial session of the State Legislature 
to devise means to meet Federal 
road-aid funds, as suggested by the 
Montana Automobile Association. 
While declaring himself in harmony 
with any steps to speed up highway 
work, the Governor stated that be- 
cause the regular session of the Leg- 
islature will be held next January, 
he did not believe himself justified in 
summoning a special sessior at this 
time. 2209:3. 


New Jersey: The recent law enacted 


in 1930, known as the Haines Fire- 
works Regulations Act, regulating 
the manufacturing, transporting, 
and selling of fireworks in New Jer- 
sey, has resulted in all fireworks 
plants in the State being carefully 
investigated and recorded, according 
to a statement by Charles R. Blunt, 
New Jersey Commissioner of Labor. 
2122 :5. | 

The New Jersey Legislature in 
special session September 8 adopted 
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a measure permitting municipalities 
to exceed their authorized debt lim- 
its under certain extraordinary or 
emergency conditions. Adjournment 
was voted until November 18, when 
a report will be submitted by a legis- 
lative commission now engaged in a 
study of reorganization of the State 
government. 2145:1. 


New York: Compulsory licensing of 


all airplanes flown in New York will 
be advocated in the next Legislature 
by the State Aviation Commission, 
according to announcement on behalf 
of the Commission following a ses- 
sion September 24. 2303:4. 

_ Approximately 300 applications 
for assistance under the New York 
old age security law passed by the 
1930 Legislature had been received 
by September 2 at the offices of the 
Commissioner of Health, Shirley W. 
Wynne. Under the law applications 
may not be filed before September 1 
and relief is to begin January 1, 
1931. 2082 :5. 

Governor Roosevelt of New York 
recently stated that he will recom- 
mend to the next State Legislature 
the enactment of laws prohibiting 
judges from having any outside busi- 
ness or financial connections and 
compelling every public official, upon 
taking the oath of office, to waive im- 
munity in connection with any ofli- 
cial acts. 2296:4. 


OKLAHOMA: The issuance of $15,000,- 
000 in short term notes by Oklahoma 
for highway construction to relieve 
the unemployment situation, has 
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been proposed by Ira A. Hill, Okla- 
homa State Senator, in a letter to 
the Attorney General, J. Berry King. 
The people want work, not loans, and 
not disaster relief, Mr. Hill declares, 
and the distress which threatens 
thousands of Oklahoma families this 
winter should not depend for its re- 
lief on emergency loans from the 
Federal Farm Board and disaster 
funds from the Red Cross. 2061 :1. 
Governor W. J. Holloway of Ok- 
lahoma, has refused to call a special 
session of the State Legislature to 
consider approval of a $15,000,000 
road building program to alleviate 
unemployment. He declared a special 
session at this time would be “im- 
practical and impossible.” 2064 :7. 


PENNSYLVANIA: A uniform report form 


on which manufacturers, wholesalers 
and distributors of gasoline may 
make their reports to the State in 
which they operate was suggested by 
the Deputy Commissioner, Lloyd 8. 
Persun, of the Pennsylvania Motor 
Vehicle Department. 2077:3. 


Texas: The Texas Commissioners on 


Uniform State Laws have started 
consultations to determine which of 
the uniform acts will be sponsored 
before the 42d Legislature next Jan- 
uary, according to announcement by 
the chairman, W. M. Cook. 2197:3. 


VirciniA: Governor John Garland Pol- 


lard of Virginia announced recently 
that he will recommend strong legis- 
lation to prevent continued short- 
ages in the accounts of Virginia 
county treasurers. 2161:7. 
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FOOD FOR LAW-MAKERS 


RECENT BOOKS 

Prisons and Prison Building. By Al- 
fred Hopkins. Architectural Book 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 

140 pages. Illustrations. $5. 
An architect explains how prisons 
may be constructed to meet the 
needs of such current theories of 
penology as the segregation of dif- 

ferent classes of offenders. 


Our Criminal Courts. By Raymond 
Moley. Minton Balch and Company, 
New York. 271 pages. $3.50. 

Dr. Moley has assisted in several 
of the important surveys of crim- 
inal justice which have been made 
in the past ten years. In this book 
he summarizes the facts he has met 
in that work. Instead of stating 
theories and offering panaceas, he 
gives a careful and accurate de- 
scription of the present situation 
of our criminal courts. 

County Government and Administra- 
tion. By John A. Fairlie‘and Charles 
M. Kneier. Century Company, New 
York. 585 pages, $4. 

County government is perhaps the 
most neglected field in political sci- 
ence. This book by two recognized 
authorities covers the entire range 
of problems in that field. 


Building and Loan Associations in New 
Jersey. By H. S. Piquet. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
343 pages. $4. 

The State health departments of Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, and Ohio: with 
a summary of activities and accomp- 
lishments, 1927-1928. Published by 
the Commonwealth Fund. 192 pages. 
$1.50. 

The Civil Service in the Modern State. 
By Leonard D. White. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 555 pages. 
$6. 

A collection of documents contain- 
ing the laws and. regulations or- 


ganizing the civil service of the 
principal countries of the world. 
Each set of documents is preceded 
by an explanatory introduction 
which in many cases gives a con- 
venient summary of the civil serv- 
ice law of that country. 


Constitution Making in Indiana; A 
Source Book of Constitutional Docu- 
ments with Historical Introduction 
and Critical Notes. By Charles Ket- 
tleborough. Volume IIT (1916-1930). 
396 pages. Published by Historical 
Bureau of the Indiana Library and 
Historical Department, Indianapolis. 


This brings up to date the valuable 
chronological account of the mak- 
ing and amendment of the Indiana 
Constitution published by Dr. Ket- 
tleborough several years ago. 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


CouNTY GOVERNMENT: Our antiquated 
coroner system. O. T. Schultz. Hy- 
geia. October, 1930. 


EvLections: A model election adminis- 
tration system. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Election Administration of 
the National Municipal League 
edited by Joseph P. Harris, Secre- 
tary. Supplement to the National 
Municipal Review. September, 1930. 

This report is the result of long 

and careful study by election ex- 

perts from all parts of the nation. 

There are four parts. 

Part I. The Case for Election Re- 
form. 


Parts II-III. Specifications for a 
Model Election System. Each of 
the 48 specifications is followed 
by a comment explaining it and 
stating the reasons for its inclu- 
sion. 


Part LV. Model Election Adminis- 
tration Code. The text of a pro- 
posed statute embodying the spe- 
cifications given in Parts II-III. 
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INsURANCE: The insurance racket. 
Abraham Epstein. American Mer- 


cury, September, 1930. 
A plea for state insurance as a way 
to reduce selling costs and to cut 
down the overhead expenses of pri- 
vate insurance companies. 


Legislation affecting labor in- 
junctions. Paul Donovan. American 
Bar Association Journal. September, 
1930. 

A concise review of the interpreta- 
tion given the anti-injunction stat- 
utes by the courts. 


Law ENFoRCEMENT: Nullification: a 
process of government. Schuyler C. 
Wallace. Political Science Quarterly. 
September, 1930. 

A questionnaire was sent to nu- 
merous officers charged with the 
enforcement of the law to ascertain 
their attitude toward the nullifica- 
tion of certain statutes. Replies 
from all sections of the country 
show an astounding laxity in the 
enforcement of many laws. In 
many instances, apparently, the 
sheriffs and public prosecutors de- 
liberately nullify the work of the 
legislators if the statute is unpopu- 
lar in their counties. 


Prisons: Cost of Prisons in California. 
John M. Pierce. The Tax Digest. 
September, 1930. 

Compares the costs since 1918 of 
the prisons, insane hospitals, and 
other charitable institutions of 
California. The material is vividly 
presented with numerous statis- 
tical tables and charts. 


Prisons: Is prison labor on highway 
work economical? A survey of replies 
from 48 States. American City. Octo- 
ber, 1930. 

Compares the practices of the 
States as regards employing pris- 
oners on highway construction. 


Pusiic Service: Public services and 
the public. Felix Frankfurter. Yale 
Review. September, 1930. 


PusLic WELFARE: Costs of Social Serv- 
ice. Harold A. Phelps and Edith M. 
Baker. Journal of Social Forces. 
October, 1930. 


A comparison of the expenditures 
for charitable work by private and 
public agencies in Providence, R. I. 
There has been a more rapid in- 
crease in the expenditures of pri- 
vate agencies than of public. 
TAXATION: How West Virginia found 
new revenue. William G. Conley. 
Review of Reviews. October, 1930. 
How the sales tax provides one- 
fifth of West Virginia’s revenue. 
This enlarges somewhat on Gover- 
nor Conley’s comments on the sales 
tax in the September number of 
STATE GOVERN MENT. 
TAXATION: Tax exemption: a subsidy. 
M. H. Hunter. National Taxation 
Magazine. September, 1930. 


RECENT REPORTS 


County Parks: Report to the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association 
of America on County Parks. Pub- 
lished by the Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 150 pages. 

Contains chapters on finance, ad- 
ministration, and uses of county 
parks. There is a very useful chap- 
ter digesting the county park legis- 
lation of the various states. 


EpucatTion: Investing in public educa- 
tion. Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Assocation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Presents in convenient and read- 
able form the costs and values of 
education in the United States. 
The report points out that less 
than three per cent of the national 
income is spent on schools. 


EXPENDITURES: Report general 
trends in State government expendi- 
tures in Colorado. Published by the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, 


Colo. 25 pages. 
An analysis of the objects for 
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which State money is spent shows 
that ninety per cent of the increase 
in expenditures from 1914 to 1928 
was for highways, education, and 
public welfare. 


Highways: Increasing the capacity of 
American highways. An address by 
Sidney D. Walton before the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, New York. 
34 pages. 

Advocates the cooperation of 
State, federal, and local authori- 
ties to provide more trunk line 
highways. 


Hicguways: Proceedings of the Sixtieth 
Annual Conference on Highway En- 
gineering held at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 840 
pages. 

A valuable collection of papers on 
various aspects of highway prob- 
lems by leading authorities. 


Housinc: Report of the State Board of 
Housing. Legislative document 
(1930) number 84. Albany,.N. Y. 
105 pages. | 

Describes the operation of the 

State Housing Act and proposes 

several amendments changing it 

and extending the scope of its ap- 
plication. 


Pustic WeLFARE: The human side of 
government; services performed by 


the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Atlanta, Ga. 28 pages. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: Planning and control 
of public works. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes 
of the President’s Conference on Un- 
employment. 

Discusses the possibilities of a long 
range planning of public construc- 
tion to stabilize employment in pe- 
riods of depression. 


MODEL ACTS 


PLrannine: A Standard City Plan- 
ning Enabling Act, by the Advisory 
Committee on City Planning and 
Zoning, Department of Commerce, 
Division of Building and Housing. 54 
pages. $.15. 


Evections: A Model Election Admin- . 


istration Code, by the Committee on 
Election Administration, National 
Municipal League, New York City. 


Pusiic Model Act for the Or- 
ganization of a County Health De- 
partment, by the Committee on 
Model Laws and Ordinances, Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, New 
York City. 

ZONING: A Standard State Zoning En- 
abling Act, by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on City Planning and Zoning, De- 
partment of Commerce, Division of 
Building and Housing. 13 pages. $.05. 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Legislators will recognize some 
practical sagacity in the following edi- 
torial, which appeared in the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer on October 18, 1930: 

Don’t shoot our legislators; they are doing 
their best. 

That, in effect, is a statement issued by the 
American Legislators’ Association. 

Complaint is made that columnists, cartoon- 
ists and others are too fond of satirizing and 
ridiculing lawmakers and too little inclined to 
offer constructive suggestions. 

But all criticism is not destructive and some 
of it should be helpful to those capable of being 
helped or willing to be helped. 

However, all legislators are working at a 


thankless job and most of them, by and large, 
are doing it as well as we have a right to ex- 
pect. Criticism of their efforts roots deeper 
than their human limitations. It arises out of 
the fact that Americans do not want laws. Us- 
ually each citizen wants but one law, the par- 
ticular one he is interested in. It follows that 
those who enact the laws he does not want are 
erooks, dubs and half-wits. 

If our lawmakers are really doing their best, 
and their best is not good enough to suit us, we 
have the power to fire them and hire others. 
But common decency does not give us the right 
of ceaseless and ill-tempered criticism. 

Perhaps if we would cultivate a more tol- 
erant respect for our lawmakers it would make 
it easier for us to respect their product. 
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LESS WORK FOR LEGISLATURES 


Describing the transfer of administrative duties to the Executive, as an 
application of business methods in the field of government. 


By Henry L. SHarruck. 


Editorial Remark: The author is a 
man of standing in governmental, finan- 
cial, social, and educational circles in 
Boston. By profession a lawyer, he is 
now terminating his career in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives 
after ten years of noteworthy service. 
During most of this time he has been 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. For the last four years as a 
member of the Board of Managers of 
the American Legislators’ Association, 
he has taken an active interest in the 
development of the Association's work, 
to which he has contributed generously. 
This article, published through the 
courtesy of The United States Daily, is 
significant as the essence of the judg- 
ment of an experienced law-maker of 
the best type. 


the power of the Legislature 
and increased that of the ex- 
ecutive. 

Formerly, heads of de- 
partments went direct to 
the Legislature with their 
requests for appropriations. 
Now, they go in the first 
instance to the Governor, 
through the budget commis- 
sioner, who acts as his chief 
of staff in fiscal affairs. 

Formerly, these requests 
were considered by the Leg- 
islature piecemeal, and with- 


With the vast develop- 
ment of State activities and 
expenditures, the need for 
the adoption of principles of business 
administration in government became 
apparent. 

Executive budgets were adopted. Ad- 
ministrative agencies were reorganized 
and consolidated. The Governor was 
given power to veto items in appropria- 
tion bills, and to send back bills with 
recommendations for amendment. He 
was also provided with staff agencies 
for exercising control over appropria- 
tions after they were made, for central 
purchasing of supplies, for control of 
personnel, and for systematizing ac- 
counting methods. Civil service laws 
were passed. General power to stand- 
ardize salaries was given to agencies 
serving under the Governor, and many 
statutory salaries were abolished. 

It has come to be recognized, even in 
legislative halls, that no great enter- 
prise can be efficiently conducted by a 
large committee, and that, as in pri- 
vate business, the general policies may 
be determined by the directors, but the 
carrying out of those policies must be 
entrusted to the chosen executives. 

The transfer of the initiative in fiscal 
matters by the adoption of the execu- 
tive budget has undoubtedly diminished 


Knows Ways and Means 


out adequate knowledge of 
the revenue resources on the 
one hand and the essential 
needs of the several departments on the 
other. Now, all these requests are sub- 
mitted in advance of the meeting of the 
Legislature, and soon after it assembles 
a complete program is presented to the 
Legislature by the Governor, who as 
chief executive, is responsible for the 
proper functioning of the State’s busi- 
ness. 

The Governor tells the Legislature 
what appropriations he desires in order 
to carry on the government, what reve- 
nue from standing tax and other re- 
sources is available, and what addi- 
tional taxation he recommends to make 
up any deficiency. 

The Legislature, as holder of the 
purse-strings, may then grant the re- 
quested tax levy and appropriations, or 
modify, increase, or decrease them. In 
so doing it is acting within its proper 
sphere, and with full knowledge— 
which it never had before—of a con- 
sidered program presented so as to 
show expenditures and appropriations 
for each item in previous years, and the 
departmental requests and the Gover- 
nor’s recommendations for the current 
year. 

With all this information in hand, 
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and after hearing all heads of depart- 
ments and other persons who desire to 
be heard, a single bill, based on the bud- 
get with such modifications as the Leg: 
islature deems wise, is prepared and 
enacted. It then goes to the Governor, 
who may approve or disapprove as in 
the case of other bills, except that if 
he is not in accord with any changes 
which have been made by the Legisla- 
ture he may veto any item or recom- 
mend the increasing or decreasing of 
items. 

In the previous paragraphs I have 
sketched briefly the growth of execu- 
tive power and responsibility, and the 
diminishing participation of the Legis- 
lature in matters of administration. 
This process has been going on in all 
or most of the States, but my remarks 
apply more particularly to Massachu- 
setts. 


In the course of this movement we 
have been growing away from the prac- 
tice of hobbling administration by de- 
tailed statutes. There is less special 
legislation, and more general legisla- 
tion. 

Pension systems have been set up 
for public employes, in place of special 
relief for particular individuals or 
classes of employes. 

A number of statutory salaries have 
been abolished, so that now—with the 
exception of heads of departments, 
judges, legislative employes, and a few 
other officials—practically all salaries 
are based upon flexible classifications 
established by the Commission on Ad- 
ministration and Finance subject to 
the approval of the Governor and 
council. 

What has been the effect of the tran- 
fer of power from the Legislature to 
the executive by means of the execu- 
tive budget and other administrative 
changes such as I have indicated? I 
believe that such powers as have been 
so transferred are powers which never 
properly belonged to the legislative 
branch of the government, powers 
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which it cannot effectively exercise, and 
powers which if exercised will inter- 
fere with the performance of its proper 
functions as a legislative and not an 
administrative body. I maintain that 
by the transfer of what we may call 
“usurped” powers, the legislative 
branch has become stronger, and not 
weaker. 

There are at all times many ques- 
tions involving legislation pressing for 
a solution. Many of these are intricate 
and require much study. If the Legis- 
lature is involved in administrative de- 
tails, it cannot give to such questions 
the time and study they deserve. 

The adoption of the budget system 
has also had a salutary effect upon the 
executive. In pre-budget days, Gover- 
nors of Massachusetts were in the habit 
of making inaugural recommendations 
to the Legislature quite regardless of 
cost or of where the money to meet the 
cost was coming from. 

Now a Governor seldom presumes to 
make any inaugural recommendations 
calling for appropriation of public 
funds unless he is prepared to follow 
them up by including them as items and ~ 
providing means for defraying their 
cost in his budget. 

Through the adoption of the execu- 
tive budget and in other ways, we have 
been rendering unto Caesar that which 
is Caesar’s, but in the process there is 
danger that we may go too far. Let us 
see to it that nothing is done to weaken 
the Legislature as the great forum for 
the hearing of grievances, and for the 
discussion and formulation of legisla- 
tion. I would maintain as we have in 
Massachusetts, and extend to other 
States, the system of annual sessions 
unlimited in time, of freedom of peti- 
tion, and of open hearings and report, 
with opportunity for debate, on all 
measures presented. 

I would oppose the custom of rota- 
tion in legislative office for rotation’s 
sake, and would encourage Legislators 
who have given a good account of them- 
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selves to return for as many terms as 
they are willing to serve. Legislation 
is a highly specialized calling. We 
need more professionals and fewer 
amateurs. No calling requires greater 
skill, training, and wisdom—both na- 
tive and that gained from experience. 
It is a calling which should be honored 
and fostered. 

In our search for economy and effi- 
ciency of administration, let us remem- 
ber that the legislative as well as the 
executive branch needs our help and 
encouragement. In building up the ad- 
ministrative power of the executive, let 
us at the same time strengthen, and not 
weaken, the legislative power within its 
proper sphere. 


New York Evening Post 
and Chicago Tribune 


“Flash Voting,” an article in the 
October number of STATE GOVERN MENT, 
describing the apparatus which enables 
legislators in Wisconsin, Virginia, 
Texas, Iowa, and Louisiana to elim- 
inate the tedium of roll calls, since it 
makes it possible for each law-maker 
to vote by merely pressing one of three 
electric buttons on his desk, was the 
subject of a long and appreciative edi- 
torial in the New York Evening Post. 
On October 18, 1930, the Chicago Trib- 
une reprinted in full the New York 
Evening Post’s comments under the 
caption “The Editorial of the Day.” 


Coolidge Shudders 


Prophesying a deluge 


of anti-depression nos- 


trums in every state legislature, he advises state 
and national governments to let business alone. 


Democrats, Republicans, and What- 
nots must all be interested in a judg- 
ment concerning the proper course of 
state legislatures anent the present eco- 
nomic depression, expressed by a man 
who was a member of Massachusetts’ 
Senate in 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915, 
and its President during the two latter 
years, especially in view of the fact that 
hhe has held several other responsible 
governmental positions since that time. 
In a syndicated warning by the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate and issued 
from Northampton, Massachusetts on 
October 20, 1930, the former Master of 
Silence says: 

Anybody with any experience in public 
life can see that the next session of every legis- 


lative body in the country, from the Congress 
down, will be deluged with all kinds of pro- 


posed nostrums for preventing depressions in 
industry and agriculture with resulting un- 
employment. 

Already business is beginning to shudder 
at the prospect. Instead of being able to look 
to government generally for encouragement 
and relief, it recognizes that these proposals will 
be a deterrent to business recovery. At the bot- 
tom of each of these measures will be found an 
appropriation carrying a large expenditure of 
publie money which would result in more taxes. 

If business can be let alone and assured of 
reasonable freedom from governmental inter- 
ference and increased taxes, that will do more 
than all kinds of legislation to relieve depres- 
sion. 

Local governments are justified in spending 
‘all the money necessary for direct relief of dis- 
tress. But the nation and the states will only 
increase the difficulties by undertaking to re- 
store confidence through legislation. It will be 
the part of wisdom to give business a free hand 
to supply its own remedies. This is no time 
to take counsel of the legislative visionaries. 
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Announcing the Board of Managers of the 
American Legislators’ Association for 1931 


President: 
WILLIAM B. BELKNAP 
Ex-Representative 
Goshen, Kentucky 


First Vice-President: Second Vice-President: Director: 
DR. GEORGE WOODWARD SEABURY C. MASTICK HENRY W. TOLL 
Senator Senato Senator 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON 


7 
New York City, New York 
SANBORN YOUNG 


Denver, Colorado 
MILTON C. LIGHTNER 


Representative Senator Representative 


Taft, California Los Gatos, California 
HENRY M. LONDON 


JOSEPH L. ROBBINS 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
JOHN A. CHAMBLISS 


Senator Ex-Senator Senator 


Rapid City, South Dakota 
SCOTT FITZHUGH 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
PAUL McKENNON GORDON COX 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Senator Senator Representative 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Clarksville, Arkansas 


Bismarck, North Dakota 


(The following article is abstracted from the United States Daily of November 12, 1930:] 


INTERSTATE LEGISLATIVE BUREAU MAINTAINED. 
WORK OF ORGANIZATION OUTLINED AT CONFERENCE. 


State of Ohio: 
Cleveland, November 11, 1930. 
An undertaking characterized as ‘‘an effort 

to improve the legislative process and machinery 
of the 48 States’’ was deseribed to State legis- 
lators attending the fifth annual conference of 
the American Legislators Association being held 
here, by a State senator of Colorado, who is the 
Director of the association, Henry W. Toll, of 
Denver. 

The association, Mr. Toll stated, has re¢ently 
inaugurated an interstate legislative reference 
bureau designed to serve as a ‘‘central clearing 
house’’ of information on legislative subjects, 
through which the legislator of one State may 
determine the nature of laws on the same sub- 
ject in other States. 

‘With the Interstate Legislative Bureau,’’ the 
association was told, ‘‘we are proceeding on the 
assumption, which appears to be valid, that there 
is information available somewhere on almost 
every legislative subject of any significance. 
It is our funetion to refer the legislator to the 
individual or organization that can give him 
what he wants promptly and most competently.’’ 

Reference Service Furthered 

The association was said also to be furthering 
the maintenance of a complete legislative refer- 
ence service in each of the several States, con- 
ducted by the State, to include research, draft- 
ing and revision service. Not more than five 
States, Mr. Toll declared, now have such com- 
prehensive agencies. 

The association, begun five years ago, has dur- 
ing the past year ‘‘definitely turned a corner,”’ 
Mr. Toll said in stating that it is now established 
upon a permanent basis. It was organized to 
coordinate the efforts of State legislators. ‘‘ There 
has not been a single significant nation-wide 


improvement in the legislative processes of our 
States during the last 150 years,’’ Mr. Toll 
claimed in stating the need for the organization. 
‘*The problem of development of more effective 
legislative machinery in the law-making de- 
partments of our 48 State governments, which 
disburse more than $1,500,000,000 annually, is 
one of tremendous importance, and yet we are 
not using our inventive faculties to meet the 
situation.’’ 

The organization has a council in each state 
consisting of five members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and five members of the Senate, and 
it has developed advisory committees of experts 
in 12 legislative fields. 

‘‘We are receiving the most interested and 
sympathetic response from important agencies 
throughout the ecountry,’’ Mr. Toll stated. He 
also described a proposal to seek endorsement 
of the association’s work at the hands of the 
State legislatures, and appropriations for the 
maintenance of its legislative information serv- 
ice. He predicted that the time will come 
when the Interstate Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau will be supported by appropriations from 
all the 48 States. 

The opportunity of legislators to obtain ‘‘a 
cross-section view of the legislative problems of 
the various States’? by attending the annual 
meetings of the association was stressed by Rob- 
ert L. Patterson, State Representative of Taft, 
California and President of the Association, in 
opening the sessions of the annual conference. 
He also stated that it is incumbent on State 
legislators to stop ‘‘the usurpation of legislative 
powers by boards and commissions.’’ 

The association is holding its annual meeting 
in conjunction with the annual meetings of five 
other national associations, which together con- 


ce 


_ stitute the National Conference on Government. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 
IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


A touch of cheer from the home of the Christmas Tree 


Yuletide is with us again. Some five million turkeys 
having gladly given their lives to celebrate the mani- 
fold causes for Thanksgiving by American mankind 
in this glad season of unemployment and business de- 
pression, STATE GOVERNMENT, Official spokesman of the 
American Legislators’ Association, has already begun 
to shout premature and hearty Christmas Greetings to 
its friends and confederates. 

Our rosy-cheeked nation will find something worth 
thinking about in its stocking this Christmas: forty- 
one legislative sessions convening in January. 

And the 7,000 bright-eyed law-makers involved will 
not be forgotten by Kris Kringle: each will find his 
share of the 50.000 forthcoming legislative bills—and 
a switch—in his expectant hosiery. 

The American Legislators’ Association, Pollyanna 
of the domain of political science, is out shopping for 
improved mechanical toys for the legislative depart- 
ments of the various States. 

STATE GOVERNMENT'S Christmas Tree will not come 
down on Twelfth Night. It will remain standing 


throughout the coming year—decked with shining, 
polychromatic balls of information anent taration; 
with sputtering candles of expert opinion concerning 
prisons and criminology; with gold and silver fauna 
of data relating to education and social welfare; with 
popcorn chains threaded on researches regarding pub- 
lic health and mental hygiene; with peppermint candy 
canes to sweeten future statutes affecting administra- 
tive and judicial departments; and above all, with a 
crowning, glittering, snowy star—emblem of hope for 
legislatures better manned and more efficiently organ- 
ized. 

To those Law-Makers who are assuming their share 
of the responsibility for the improvement of the legis- 
lative processes of this country, STaTE GOVERNMENT 
carols a time-honored refrain. Buried by bills, buf- 
feted by lobbyists, the butt of every cartoonist, col- 
umnist, reporter, editor and private citizen: 


God rest you, Merry Gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay! 
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